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Week of September 17, 1973 


BLACK 'WIN' GRADUATE NOW 
LEGAL SECRETARY 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. -- Two years ago, Florine Magee did not have a high school 
diploma--and she had very little work experience. 

Today she has a responsible position as a secretary with a legal services firm, 
and she has earned a high school equivalency certificate. 

Ms. Magee came to the Work Incentive Program (WIN) at the age of 27. She had three 
children, an 1lth grade education and minimal work experience as a clothes presser and 
as an assembler in a factory. She also had a great need to improve her self-confidence 
and her English skills. 

"I just got tired of sitting around the house," she explained. "So I called the 
employment office and asked them if a job was available." 

With counseling from the WIN staff and her caseworker, Ms. Magee was advised to 
obtain her high school diploma. She entered the adult education course in June, 1971. 
However, Ms. Magee twice failed to pass the examination for her high-school equivalency 
certificate before passing it. Then, on September 13, 1971, she was enrolled in a 
local business college for secretarial training. 

‘Fourteen months later, she completed her secretarial training. She was then placed 
in a work experience category by her counselors, meaning that she was now available for 
on-the-job training. 

Last December, Ms. Magee went to work as a Secretary for the administrator in a legal 
services firm. She was, of course, still under the WIN program and the work was regarded 
as on-the-job training that lasted for almost four months. The staff was impressed with 
her work and hired her on a permanent basis for $110 a week. This was on March 2, 1973, 
two years after she had first started her quest for meaningful employment. 

"It was the greatest thing in the world,"' Ms. Magee says of her decision te be self- 
supporting. 

"I wanted to be independent. To by myself. I tell all young women that they should 
get some kind of training, to get a education." 

Ms. Florine Magee then summed up very succinctly her satisfaction with her job and 
at being on a payroll: 


"It's just beautiful." ## # 








Week of September 17, 1973 
BLACK JOBLESS RATE SHOWS 


LITTLE CHANGE IN AUGUST 

WASHINGTON -- The Unemployment rate for Negro workers showed little change in August, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

The black jobless rate for the month stood at 8.7 percent, compared with 9.3 percent 
in July and 9.7 percent in August 1972. 

The Nation's employment situation in August was little changed from July. And the 
overall jobless rate, at 4.8 percent, was essentially the same as it was in June and 
July, but was substantially below the 5.6-percent level of a year earlier. 

Total employment (as measured through the household survey) remained about unchanged 
in August at a seasonally-adjusted level of 84.4 million. This was the second straight 
month in which employment did not increase, after posting particularly strong gains 
earlier this year. Total employment has increased by 2.4 million since August 1972. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment (as measured through the establishment survey) 
rose by 290,000 to 75.8 million. Since August 1972, payroll jobs have advanced by 
2.8 million. 

The number of unemployed persons in August, at 4.2 million (seasonally adjusted), 
and theunemployment rate, at 4.8 percent, were virtually unchanged from July. How- 
ever, the jobless rate has declined from a plateau of 5 percent at which it held during 
the first 5 months of the year and from about 5-1/2 in mid-1972. 

This stability in August was reflected in the rates for all of the major demographic 
groups. More specifically, jobless rates of household heads (2.8 percent), married 
men (2.1 percent), adult men (3.1 percent), adult women (4.9 percent), and teenagers 
(14.3 percent) were virtually the same as in July. There was also little change in the 
unemployment rates for Negro and white workers. All of these groups, however, have shown 
improvement over the past year. Among the major industry groups, the rate for construction 
workers doch ines from 9.6 to 8.2 percent, while there was an increase in joblessness among 
agricultural workers. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment was 10.0 weeks in August, up slightly 
from the previous month but 2 weeks below the year-ago average. 


(MORE) 
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For workers covered by State unemployment insurance programs, the August unemploy- 
ment rate was 2.7 percent, unchanged from July but down substantially from the. 3.4- 
percent rate of August 1972. 

The civilian labor force and total employment, at 88.7 million and 84.4 million, 
respectively, were virtually unchanged from their July levels (after seasonal adjustement). 
Jobholding among adult men did show a slight decline over the month, while employment 
of teenagers and adult women was unchanged. 

Since August a year ago, total employment has expanded by 2.4 million. Adult 
women made up over 1.1 million of this increase, while adult men and teenagers accounted 
for 900,000 and 330,000, respectively. 

The employment situation for Vietnam Era veterans in August was much the same 
as it has been for the past year. The unemployment rate for the declining number of 
veterans 20 to 24 years of age, at 10.1 percent seasonally adjusted, remained substan- 
tially higher than the jobless rate for nonveterans of the same ages (7.0 percent in 
August). In contrast, jobless rates for veterans 25 to 29 years (4.1 percent) and 30 
to 34 years (1.9 percent), most of whom have been discharged from the service longer, 
were not materially different from those of their nonveteran counterparts. 

The average workweek for all rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was 37.1 hours (seasonally adjusted) in August. Average hours have been at 
about this level since February. 

Hourly earnings for production or nonsupervisory personnel on private nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.3 percent from July to August on a seasonally adjusted basis. Since 
August 1972, hourly earnings have risen 6.8 percent. Average weekly earnings were 
unchanged from July (seasonally adjusted) but also showed a 6.8-percent increase 
since August of last year. ; 

Before adjustment for seasonality, hourly earnings edged up 1 cent in August 1973 
to an average of $3.91. Hourly earnings have risen by 25 cents since August 1972. 
Average weekly earnings were $147.02 in August, up 38 cents from July and $9.40 from a 


year ago. -# # # 











Week of September 17, 1973 
400 HOUSE TRAILERS RUSHED TO 
MIGRANT WORKERS IN FLORIDA 

WASHINGTON -- Migrant farmworkers--black, Hispanic American and others--in 
Florida will be provided with emergency housing, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan 
has announced. 

Brennan said that 400 federally-owned housetrailers are being rushed to many 
of the migrant labor housing camps in the Miami, Florida area. Many migrant camps were 
closed several months ago by authorities because of health problems. 

Secretary Brennan said that the urgency of the housing situation was intensified 
by the anticipated early return of migratory workers to their winter home bases starting 
in late September. 

Extensive crop damage caused by weather conditions and generally lower 
agricultural production led to reduced work opportunities for the migrants along the 
Atlantic coast. 

The 400 trailers are in Pennsylvania under jurisdiction of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. They were used as emergency housing for families flooded 
out last year by Tropical Storm Agnes. 

The Labor Department will furnish 50 percent of the estimated $600,000 
transportation cost. Dade County will pay the balance and the cost of installation 
and maintenance. The trailers are valued at approximately $1.5 million. 


# # # 








Week of September 17, 1973 


BRENNAN PRAISES NAB*S EFFORTS TO 
HIRE DISADVANTAGED, VETERANS 

DETROIT ~-- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has praised the "brilliant" record 
of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) in hiring disadvantaged persons and 
veterans, 

Through the efforts of the NAB, he said, more than 1.3 million disadvantaged 
men and women have been hired; over a million opportunities have been provided for 
disadvantaged youth, and well over 368,000 veterans have been placed in jobs. 

NAB is a national organization which promotes and developes job opportunities for 
jobless and disadvantaged persons, with or without Federal funds. Under contracts with 
the Labor Department, employers may be reimbursed for extraordinary costs of hiring and 
training the disadvantaged as well as for support services. 

Speaking at an NAB recognition dinner in Detroit, Secretary Brennan said: 

"If it were not for the NAB veterans program, many of these veterans would be walking 
the streets looking vainly for work. You have done more than offer jobs and opportunities 
to these young and most deserving Americans. You have helped a nation maintain its 
self-respect, particularly in regard to wounded veterans." 

NAB's efforts in cooperation with organized labor, Brennan added, are part of the 
"real America, the America that continues strong down there beneath all the clouds of 
argument, conflict and controversy that swirl over our national consciousness." 

Translating the poteritial of the real America into action, he said, is the task 
of leadership. 

"What is needed at this point in American history," Brennan declared, "is for all of 
us <- in the private and. public sectors -- to rally behind the leadership of a President 
who has worked diligently over the past 4 1/2 years to point our nation toward a better 


day." 


Among the continuing problems besetting the country, he said, are "the black youth 


unable to find a job... the woman passed by for promotion because of her sex... the 


employee of 27 years who loses a pension because of a business merger... housewives 


(MORE) 
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struggling to feed a family with dollars that lose their value almost with each passing 
day... the mayor of a great city such as Detroit who struggles to respond to rising 
demands with shrinking tax revenues... people everywhere wondering about an environment 
suddenly gone hostile... " 

"These, and problems of maintaining and strengthening world peace and American 
security; of forging the missing link between education and the world of work; of 
finding ways to avoid strikes that injure the working man, his company, and American — 
ability to compete; of expanding trade on an equitable basis with other nations; of 
ending the 40-year flow of power and decision making to Washington--all can be solved 
by the force of the real America. Yes, these problems can be solved, if that force is 
summoned and directed by leadership." 

President Nixon, Mr. Brennan said, "has proven he can provide that kind of leadership, 
the kind of leadership that opened up communication with China and Russia and solved the 


manifold problems of cold war hatreds and suspicions." 


# # # 








Week of September 17, 1973 


SHOE WORKERS ELIGIBLE FOR TRADE ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


WASHINGTON--Approximately 280 former employees of the Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N.H., have been certified by the U. S. Labor Department as eligible to 
apply for trade adjustment assistance. 

The workers lost their jobs as a result of increased imports of women's footwear. 

A petition requesting a determination of eligibility to apply for adjustment 
assistance was filed with the U. S. Tariff Commission by the United Shoe Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, on behalf of workers at the Hubbard plant in Rochester on June 1, 
1973. 

The U. S. Tariff Commission found Aug. 7 that increased imports, resulting in major 
part from trade concessions, were the major factor causing significant unemployment and 
underemployment of workers engaged in the production of women's footwear at the plant. 
The commission also found that workers engaged in the production of golf shoes were 
ineligible to apply for adjustment assistance. 

Following an investigation by the Department of Labor, the certification was issued 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor Herbert N. Blackman. The plant had closed in 
April 1973. 

The Labor Department's certification provides that all hourly, piecework and salaried 
employees of the Rochester plant engaged in the production of women's footwear who became 
unemployed or underemployed after July 11, 1971, are eligible to apply for adjustment 
assistance under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Eligibility rulings, payments, testing, counseling, training, job placements, and 
relocation will be conducted through the New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


with funds provided by the Federal Government. 


# # # 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- AUGUST 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 5.8 percent from 
July to August, before seasonal adjustment, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has announced. This rise was due primarily to higher prices for farm 
products and processed foods and feeds. 

The index for farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 17.6 percent 
principally because of price increases for livestock, grains, animal feeds, meats, and 
oilseeds. 

Industrial commodities were up 0.4 percent. Consumer finished goods, a selection 
of food and nonfood commodities closely comparable with those in the commodity component 
of the Consumer Price Index, increased 3.8 percent. Of the 15 major commodity groups 
measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 14 advanced from July to August and one showed 
no change. 

In August, the All Commodities WPI was 142.7 (1967=100), 19.0 percent above a year 
earlier; the industrial commodities index was 7.5 percent higher than in August 1972. 

Almost all prices. for the August index were collected on August 14, after the 
relaxation of the price freeze that was in effect when data for the July index were 
collected on July 10. Food products were partially exempted on July 18 and the regulation 
of nonfood commodities was relaxed August 12. (Raw agricultural products and imported 
items were not included in the freeze.) 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index advanced 
6.2 percent in August. 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds rose 19.3 percent, industrial commodities 
increased 0.4 percent, consumer finished goods were up 4.5 percent. 

In the 6-month period ended in August, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index 


rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 27.5 percent. Prices in the last 3 months 


of the period advanced more than in the first 3 months because of the August increase in 


prices of both farm products and processed foods and feeds. 


(MORE) 
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The August advance of 6.2 percent in the all commodities index compares with an 
average monthly rise of 1.3 percent during the 6 months from January to July. The 19.3 
percent increase over the month in the index for farm products and processed foods and 
feeds contrasts with an average monthly advance of 2.1 percent in the previous 6 months. 
The monthly advance of 0.4 percent for industrial commodities was below the average 
monthly increase of 1.0 percent in the period from January to July. For consumer 
finished goods, the comparable figures are an advance of 4.5 percent for August versus an 
average monthly increase of 1.2 percent for the January-to-July period. 

Among consumer finished goods, foods climbed 10.8 percent seasonally adjusted in 
August, led by higher prices for meats, poultry, eggs, cereal and bakery products, 
edible fats and oils, and dairy products. Consumer nonfood finished goods were up 0.2 
percent over the month. Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods edged up 0.1 
percent, as moderate increases in prices of apparel were largely offset by lower prices 
for middle distillate (heating fuel). Advances for major appliances and furniture 
and a smaller than seasonal drop in new car prices were responsible for most of the 
0.4 percent gain for consumer durables. 

Producer finished goods moved up 0.6 percent in August, with a few types of 
machinery and commercial furniture accounting for this change. The index for processed 
(intermediate) materials, supplies, and components (excluding foods and feeds) advanced 
0.7 percent following higher prices for commodities such as textile products, converted 
paper and paperboard products, nonferrous metals, automotive stampings, lumber, and motor 
vehicle parts. Copper scrap caused most of the 1.2 percent climb in crude materials 
for further processing (excluding foods, feeds, and fibers); natural gas, hides and 
skins, and crude natural rubber also posted significant price increases. 

Both indexes for agriculture-related commodities (farm products and processed foods 


and feeds) climbed at unusually high rates in August following substantial declines in 


July. The rise of 23.1 percent for farm products principally reflected higher prices for 


livestock, grains, and oilseeds; other increases included live poultry, eggs, raw cotton, 


(MORE) 
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and fluid milk; the only major decline was for fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. 


The processed foods and feeds index advanced 13.4 percent as a result of sharply higher 
prices for manufactured animal feeds, meats, processed poultry, and fats and oils, as well 
as smaller increases for almost all other categories of food. 

The metals group led the advance for industrial commodities in August as price 
increases were registered for nonferrous metals, automotive stampings, fabricated 
structural metal products, foundry and forge shop products, and iron and steel scrap. 
Increases for textile products and apparel were rather widespread with cotton products, 
wool products, and men's and boys' apparel showing the most important gains. Converted 
paper and paperboard products and woodpulp caused the major part of the advance in the 
pulp and paper group; paper prices were moderately lower. An increase for machinery and 
equipment chiefly reflected higher prices for special industry machinery and equipment. 

The lumber and wood products index rose after two successive monthly declines; hard- 
wood lumber and plywood accounted for most of the increase; softwood lumber declined. 
Major household appliances, household and commercial furniture, and television receivers 
were higher. There were increases for cattlehides, footwear cut stock, leather, and fooc- 
wear. Substantial advances for inedible fats and oils caused most of the rise in the 
chemicals index. A small upward movement in the fuels index reflected increases for 
natural gas, residual fuel, anthracite, and electric power; middle distillate declined 
Crude natural rubber quotations moved up in August. In the transportation equipment 
group, higher prices for motor vehicle parts and railroad equipment outweighed a dec:ine 


for motor vehicles. 











Most Women Work 
Because They Have To 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


B.A of Granite City, Ill., 
writes: My husband says most 
women who have jobs don’t have 
to work and would be better off 
at home, but | say that most 
women who work outside the 
home do so because their fami- 
lies need the money and not be 
cause of personal fulfillment. Who 
is right? 

Dear B.A.: You are. The ma- 
jority of women do not have the 

ury of working solely for per- 
sonal fulfillment. Most work be- 
cause they or their families need 
the money. Some work to raise 
family standards above the low- 
income poverty level; others, to 
help meet rising living costs, edu- 
cation for their children, medical 
care and the like. Millions of 
women who were in the labor 
force in March 1972 worked to 
support themselves or others. This 
was true of 7.5 million os 
women workers, 6.2 million who 
had been married previously, and 
7.1 million women workers whose 
husbands earned less than $7,000 
a year. More than 33 million 
women are in the labor force 
today. Their talents and skills are 
needed by the American economy. 
The development of new indus- 
tries and expansion of others have 
opened new doors for women in 
business, in the professions, and 
in the production of goods and 
services, 

x kK 

LH. of Lansing Mich., writes: 
My brother-in-law just got out of 
jail after serving two years. Even 


though this was his first offense 
and he had an excellent record 
there, he is having an awful time 
finding a job. Is the Labor Depart- 
ment doing anything to help peo- 
ple like him? 

Dear L.H.: We in the Labor 
Department know that ex-offend- 
ers are often the last in line for 
jobs and are frequently trapped in 
a vicious cycle of crime, jail and 
joblessness. Over the past decade, 
the Labor Department has been 
helping them with programs that 
include rehabilitation without jail, 
training in jail, and a system of 
bonding for those who have prison 
or jail records. A booklet pub- 
lished by the Labor Department 
summarizes programs which help 
offenders, It’s called “Correctional 
Manpower Programs,” and can be 
obtained by writing the Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


**** 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemplo t, prices and earn 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 


Washington, D.C. 20210 








Dear Consumer: 


Acupuncture or 


Quackupuncture? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Although acupuncture has been practiced in 
China since approximately 2500 B.C., it is quite 


new to this country. 


According to the definition of Chinese tradi- 
tional medicine, acupuncture is a medical treatment 
involving the insertion of fine needles into the body 


at specific points. 


At present, acupuncture 
is being used experimentally 
in the U.S. as an anesthetic 
and as an analgesic (pain 
killer). However, while a 
number of health research 
scientists are interested in 
acupuncture’s potential bene- 
fits in medical treatment, 
both the medical community 
and the Federal Government 
are concerned about protect- 
ing the consumer from those 
who are practicing acupunc- 
ture without the proper qual- 
ifications. 

To protect the consumer 
from “quackupuncture,” the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is considering a require- 
ment that acupuncture nee- 
dles and other materials be 
labeled with this statement: 

“Caution: Experimental 
device limited to investiga- 
tional use by or under the 
direct supervision of licensed 
medical or dental practition- 
ers. . . . This device to be 
used only under conditions 
designed to protect the pa- 
tient . . . or where condi- 
tions for such use are in ac- 
cordance with state law.” 

In addition to FDA’s ac- 
tion, 12 states—California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wisconsin 
—have passed regulations 
dealing with acupuncture. In 
every state except Nevada, 
these regulations require that 
acupuncture be performed 
under the supervision of a 
licensed physician. Nevada’s 
regulation sets up a licensing 


board for Chinese medicine 
and allows the practice of 
acupuncture by those li- 
censed by the state board. 
Washington, D.C., has a reg- 
ulation similar to Nevada’s. 

In an attempt to find 
out more about acupuncture 
—especially how it can be 
used as an anesthetic and in 
treating pain—the National 
Institutes of Health and vari- 
ous medical schools and insti- 
tutions throughout the coun- 
try are conducting research 
on the subject. Until more 
is known, however, the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion and NIH have these rec- 
ommendations for anyone in- 
terested in acupuncture 
treatments: 

- @ Consult your family 
doctor. He knows your case 
history and will be able to 
recommend what you should 
do. 

@ Don’t rely on the ad- 
vice of a friend. A good idea 
would be to do your own re- 
search on acupuncture at a 
public library. One good 
source is the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodicals, which lists by © 
subject matter articles print- 
ed in the major magazines. 

You may also want to 
order a reprint of an article 
about acupuncture called 
Acupuncture: Past and Pres- 
ent published in the May is- 
sue of FDA Consumer maga- 
zine. To get a copy of the 
reprint, send your request to 
Consumer Inquiries (PA-10), 
FDA, - 5600 Fishe 











FILLERS FROM THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era veterans 20 to 29 years of age was 
5.9 percent in March, marking the seventh straight month in which there was no 
significant difference in the unemployment rate for veterans and nonveterans of 
this age group. 

### 

A study of federal employees revealed women between the ages of 41 and 60 used 
less sick leave than younger women, according to the U.S. Commission on the Status of 
Women; both age groups of women used less sick leave than their male counterparts. 

# # # 

Japanese commonly work a 5 1/2 to six day week; a survey of almost 5,000 
Japanese firms showed companies with a five day week had almost the same attendance 
rate as those with a 5 1/2 to six day week. 

# # # 

Ads using phrases such as "recent college graduate," "junior executive,” 

“age 18 to 25" are banned under the provisions of the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act. 
# # # 

The proportion of high school graduates who went on to_ college in 1972 was 
about the same for blacks as for whites, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
the high school dropout rate for blacks has dropped from 33 percent in 1963 to 19 


percent in 1972. 
# ## 





